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great fluvial highways; and, being at an almost equal distance from Bombay,
Calcutta, Lahore, and Madras, it is the centre at which all the railways of the
great Indiaji continent meet; and finally i^s healthy though warm climate, and
its soil adapted for superior cultivation, give it such advantages over the present
metropolis that it is difficult to understand why the English still persist in
ascribing this position to Calcutta, a city buried in a corner of their empire, in
the midst of pestilential swamps, which the sea and the cyclones are constantly
threatening to swallow up.

After breakfast Mr. C------- took us in his carriage to the confluence of the

Jumna and the Ganges, which is effected towards the east of the Indian city.
We soon saw a plain of white sand extending before us, encompassed by the
magnificent sheets of blue of the two rivers which form at their point of junction
a sort of lake, that is lost to view in the horizon in the midst of white banks
covered with palm-trees.

From the remotest antiquity this plain has been considered as the most sacred
spot by the Hindoos, It is here we find the great Triveni, the celebrated point
of junction of the three sacred rivers, the Ganges, the Yainouna, and the Saravasti
(a mystic river which falls from heaven); the united waters of which three suffice
to wash out the most heinous sins. The admiration of the first Aryans may well
be understood as, advancing for the first time towards the west, they contemplated
these two noble rivers, each half a mile in breadth, flowing along and uniting in
the midst of this superb country. No scene like it had till then presented itself
to their gaze, either in rocky Affghanistan or in the sandy Punjaub, and they
might well think they had at last found here the paradise they had come in
search of. One of their earliest cities, Prayaga, was erected on this white plain;
it was the splendour of this city of which, several centuries after its foundation,
the Chinese Hiouen Thsang, who visited it towards the year 640, gives us
some glimpse. It contained even at that time numerous temples, topes, and
convents.

" To the east of the capital," he writes, " two rivers meet together ; and to the
west of this junction there is a plateau of from fourteen to fifteen leagues in
circumference, the ground of which is even and smooth. From ancient times
down to our own days, kings and great personages endowed with humanity and
affection come to this spot to distribute their benefits and their alms. This is
why it is called the great plain of almsgiving," *

A vast multitude crowds on the banks of the two streams. Brahmins, installed
under immense parasols, receive the pilgrims, and guide them through all the
ceremonials of the great purification. All of them, both men and women, first
strip themselves of their clothes, retaining only a light scarf, which they wrap
about their loins; then the troop enters into the water up to their waists, and
each one devoutly begins cutting off locks of hair, which are carefully dropped
into the sacred stream, for each separate hair thus offered to the river obtains the
remission of a sin, even a mortal one. This first operation ended, the Brahmin
who directs the devotions places himself before the pilgrims, and plunges into
the water. Emerging therefrom, he repeats the plunge, and throws the water
towards the four cardinal points; and in all these operations he is imitated by

* " Hfotory of the lafts of Hiouen Tbnang," translated by St, iTulfon, |>. 120.